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On fire... 

An image from the exceptional gallery captured 
and created by Ray Archer in this final OTOR edi¬ 
tion of 2014 as we visited Powerplant Choppers 
earlier this year. Situated deep in west Hollywood 
the custom bike experts provided a visceral experi 
ence and led to our opening feature in this issue... 

Photo by Ray Archer 
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Winter playtime... 

The annual Monza Rally doesn’t always enjoy the best 
of climates deep into November but its profile is in¬ 
creasing as a playground for racing stars that normally 
do not squeeze between a set of roll bars. Valentino 
Rossi narrowly lost out to Robert Kubica in the 2014 
edition but MXGP World Champion was a respectable 
sixth and even MXW Champ Kiara Fontanesi threw out 
a few doughnuts. Marian Chytka’s camera was there to 
capture some of the dynamism through the winter gloom 

Photo by MCH Photography/Monster Energy 


MotoGP 


Riding position ready... 

Anaheim 1 launches an eagerly awaited AMA Super¬ 
cross season on January 3rd but getting underway a 
day later will be the world’s most famous rally. The 
Dakar starts in South America for the seventh year in 
a row and Red Bull KTM’s Marc Coma will be wear¬ 
ing the number one as defending champ as he sets 
off from Argentina along with an expected 170 other 
riders traversing a course that runs 9000km through 
three countries in less than two weeks 

Photo by RallyZone/Bauer/Barni 
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MASTER OF I POWER 

PROFESSIONAL PERFORMANCE AS STANDARD 

With the KTM 450 SX-F, you’re perfectly equipped for the world’s toughest racing series. 
Supercross performance, high-end components and premium equipment with no compromises. 
Ryan Dungey and KTM: Premium Power, READY TO RACE. 
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COVERED IN CUSTOM: POWERPLANT CHOPPERS 


SOMETIMES IT FEELS LIKE YOU DON'T NEED TO TRAVEL FAR IN LOS ANGELES 
OR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TO FIND A HEAD-TURNING MOTORCYCLE. THANKS 


TO PEOPLE AND FREE SPIRITS LIKE POWERPLANT CHOPPERS THERE ARE 


PLENTY OF SPECIALISTS TOILING AWAY TO GET THEIR ART ON THE STREET. WE 


WENT INTO TO HOLLYWOOD AND DODGED SPARKS AND A WELDING TORCH TO 


GET CLOSE-UP TO THE PROCESS OF COOL BIKE 'BIRTH 


By Adam Wheeler 
Photos by Ray Archer 
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COVERED IN CUSTOM: POWERPLANT CHOPPERS 


Among all this attention and this condensed 
location - that photographer Ray Archer held a 
fascinating for after stumbling across it search¬ 
ing for shoot locations - Evan has been trying 
to make his mark on the burgeoning custom 
world. Or so it would seem. “This whole opera¬ 
tion happened by mistake,” he claims, taking a 
break as we sit in the dark boutique that sells 
the Powerplant leisurewear and accessories to 
talk and get frequently interrupted by a shop¬ 
owning neighbour who wants to ‘steal’ a few 
caps for several models. “It sort of started as 
a hobby but growing up I had a few skills from 
repairing old cars. I kinda taught myself and 
from asking questions. I took it a bit more seri¬ 
ous after a while because, you know, motorcy¬ 
cles can kill you! It’s gonna be almost twelve 
years now, yeah.” 


Google his name and there are already nu¬ 
merous interviews online. It seems like the 40 
year old has had to become adept at handling 
questions as much as his fabricating tools. On 
our visit he is a little stressed. A group of Japa¬ 
nese custom painters have taken over the front 
shop and outward ‘face’ of Powerplant on the 
Melrose shopping strip and he’s also trying to 
co-ordinate a stubborn BBQ for friends in the 
tiny yard next to the mouth of the workshop in 
the alley behind. 


Chatty, and beaten only in friendliness by 
roaming business partner John Sender, Evan 
doesn’t come across as flowery or pretentious, 
even though the Californian ‘sixth sense’ to¬ 
wards image and style seems as ingrained as 
the oil on his fingers. He makes it quite clear 
that Powerplant is all in the name. The origin 
of a desirable motorcycle from this location 
comes from the very heart of every bike: the 
engine. It doesn’t matter where the ‘horses’ 
comes from...although Evan does appear to 
drink-in the classics like the Nortons, Triumphs 
and old time Americana like Panheads and 
other Harley drives. 




Our gaze is caught by Archer’s flash through 
the window grabbing images of a fetching Nor¬ 
ton parked in the annex of the workshop. Yaniv 
would later head out and pose with the bike 
in-between bites of belated BBQ grub. “That’s 
a 71 Norton Commando,” he points. “It’s got 
the combat motor. Some guy in Canada built it 
and my client bought it from him. His name is 
Bob Rock. He has got two of my bikes already 
and this is the third one. He goes through 
these stages. He was into muscle cars and now 
he is into dragsters. He wants racing bikes.” 

“It is kinda cool, it is like a fashion statement,” 
he says. “Cafe racers are back but I also think 
they are played out. But I do like racers and I 
want to make a ‘cafe racer meets flat-tracker’ 
call it a ‘street tracker’ or something. It [the 
Norton] has a cool shape and it feels good to 
sit on it. It is small, like an 800...maybe an 
850.” 

I suggest he has an enviable position and pro¬ 
fession, in other words the skills to make what¬ 
ever he wants and then head out onto those 
wide and inviting American roads. “That’s how 
it started,” he exerts. “The best is when I’ve 
just built a bike, got paid and I get to ride it for 
a month. Somebody else paid and it’s what I 
wanted to build!” 

“It can be hard though,” he counters. “You 
have an idea - everybody can have them - but 
achieving it is something else. You can have a 
knucklehead motor or a panhead - everybody 
wants that - and I have to go and find it for a 
project. It’s that whole vintage thing; taking 
a motor from a frame that was all shitty and 
putting it in something else. I buy a piece of 
shit because it has the right motor. I register 
the thing to the customer and then chop the 
shit out of it and make it a completely different 
shape and feel. Riding this altered thing is sick 
and [feels] nothing like it was before.” 


“The riding that we do is pretty cool and it is 
not always on a chopper because I like bikes 
and different kinds. I’m just getting into these 
FXRs; the ‘80s/90s bikes of choice and they 
are coming back again. They are like having 
your off-roader, race bike and chopper mixed 
in together and are pretty cool.” 

Where do the ideas come from? Especially to 
churn out something new or a little different 
all the time? “Right here,” he gestures. “All the 
wheel spinning, tyres, parts, valves, mechanics. 
That’s where it comes from.” 

Powerplant might have started as a curiosity 
and a past-time but it has grown significantly 
since the first days in 2002. Evan and Sender 
now need to juggle the priorities and compro¬ 
mises that come with a commercial enterprise, 
and one that is blossoming. Custom orders 
are mixed with repair work, fabrication, the 
clothing brand, and Evan’s own personal pro¬ 
jects. From seeing, listening and breathing an 
afternoon at Powerplant it feels like a lot of 
hours and lifetime goes into this place. Evan is 
always fighting time...and also the peculiarities 
of clients’ requests. 

“There is always a compromise,” he sighs. “For 
the business the plan is to finish those bikes 
quickly and don’t get your ego caught up too 
much in them and spend too much time. There 
are guys who just want a bike ‘now’. They don’t 
really see the details. They see it is cool and 
want it straightaway. I can get away with charg¬ 
ing less and doing something that I have done 
before because I have a prototype and then 
switch it up a bit and give it some pizzazz. At 
least make a bit of money and be able to work 
on my project a bit slower; something that has 
no client and is not spoken for. I like to call it 
‘a bike that is building itself; something cool 
that I am putting parts on and making. Those 
are the ones that come out as my best bikes 
but they can take a year. Those are like my 
caviar...or my Bentleys!” 
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“If I want to make a gas tank for the next five 
weeks then it is a big step,” he goes on. “It is 
a long time just to spend on a tank because in 
between I have repair work and other things to 
keep the cash flowing for the shop. I’ve learned 
after eleven years how to do it right and a 
with a business way of thinking...which sucks 
because I wish I could have known it at the be¬ 
ginning! It makes sense now, like for instance 
when I make a pair of handlebars then I should 
make five of them because people want them.” 

We ask him to get specific. “The bike we made 
for Born Free [vintage and classic show in CA] 
took a lot of time, months and grey hairs. It 
is the baddest bike I’ve ever built and I’m like 
‘fuck, I want to do five more’. I took all the 
measurements and I’m stuck on this bike now. 

I feel like I put all my ideas into it. All there is 
left to do is more versions with little variations; 
wheel ratios, frame geometry. I want to really 
concentrate on that this year as well as tooling 
and creating fixtures in order to fabricate.” 

He points at the wall behind us. “That one right 
there; I did it in ’05 [http://powerplantchop- 
pers.com/collection/scott-caans-51-panhead/]. 
I’m tired of it but everyone loves that bike. I 
built that for a good homeboy of mine that 
I’ve known since high school and he’s a celeb¬ 
rity now - Scott Caan. He let me get down on 
that thing. I was actually building it for myself 
and made a start on the frame when he said 
he wanted one and that’s where the whole ‘if 
I’m making it for myself then other people will 
want it’ thing came from.” 

Evan is called out to deal with an issue with 
the Japanese who are engrossed in a display of 
helmet decoration with immense finesse. He is 
a hospitable host and for a moment we follow 
him through the corridors of Powerplant’s little 
boudoir. The rough edge to the location is part 
of the charm and part of the hippy vibe that 
adorns sections of Melrose Avenue. I query 
whether Powerplant’s address has much bear¬ 
ing on the whole ethos of the company and the 
work. 



“It’s valid,” Evan nods. “Melrose is a shopping 
strip so people come here for that. If it wasn’t 
for Melrose then I wouldn’t have my t-shirt 
brand. I didn’t even know what I was signing 
up for when I got this place. I saw the sign up 
and thought ‘cool’. It’s a small, small work¬ 
space and [initially] I had a couple of clients 
and a small celebrity clientele that I was build¬ 
ing bikes for. I was happy with that but then 
people discovered it and started coming by. 
Plus I designed my own t-shirts and people 
started to want those as well. Initially it was 
just for the guys but it became a brand and we 
are making way more than t-shirts now. It is 
fun too; a chance to get away from the bikes 
and look at vintage clothes to get inspired. I 
love the whole process.” 










“There are two ways to look at everything,” he 
reasons. “For somebody who is trying to build 
a bike [then] it is the worse place. You want to 
be stuck in gaol or something where nobody 
comes around and you can just work...but 
then you wont make money because nobody 
will know where you are! I’ve learned to work 
‘around’ people and after this I’m aiming for 
my own private space where I can do bikes but 
still in Hollywood. This is my home so I want to 
stay close. Nobody wants to commute to work. 
For the amount of money I pay here I could be 
in a giant warehouse in the Valley...but I don’t 
want that. I like to be able to skateboard to my 
house.” 



For many Europeans an encounter with Ameri¬ 
can bike builders has come through TV and 
the Chopper series spin-offs. It seemed rel¬ 
evant to gather Evan’s thoughts on the subject 
of his profession being in front of the cameras. 
“[They are] completely phoney things. In the 
first two months of the year alone I had three 
proposals for shows and they have all been 
the same, there is nothing new. I have the best 
idea for a show but no-one wants to do it.” 
Such as? “Do you know of Anthony Bourdain? 
He’s a chef that travels to different parts of 
the world with an eye on different countries 
and cultures...I’d do the same for people that 
build bikes. Japanese bikes, Indonesian, ’51 
Panheads, the UK have their cafe racers and 
Mod scooters; there are so many. I want to go 
and hang out with these people and show the 
people watching the show how the building is 
done by hand. They have different tools and 
techniques and shit you have never seen. Like 
this German planishing hammer than you can¬ 
not get out here; it’s like 5000 bucks.” 

Evan feels awkward when asked to name-drop 
any famous clients and it is hard not to im¬ 
agine some nearby movie or TV star popping 
round for a peek, chat and enquiry. Powerplant 
motorcycles are obviously not cheap but the 
normally excellent Californian weather mean 
that the custom products are allowed to have 
a narrow range of use. It does make us wonder 
what a typical Powerplant customer is like. 

And how he or she goes about getting Yaniv 
to construct the motorcycle in their mind. 
Perhaps it is not as simple as it seems. What 
was that quote about the journey being more 
important that the destination? 
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“There are a good 35 bikes out there and it 
is not a lot but each one is like a baby,” he 
tries to explain. “You have to go through the 
pregnancy thing for nine months and you 
have the ups and downs, the moments when 
you cry, smile, laugh. That’s how every bike is 
and there is a story behind every one. It is the 
same with the client. You create this relation¬ 
ship...some of them hate me! Some of them 
are like little kids that want kickstart bikes 
when they cannot even kickstart! I get people 
coming in...and I say 'this is not for you...’. 

You learn, and now I can smell the bullshit a 
mile away. I see a guy and know I am going 
to build him an electric start bike with brand 
new motor out of the factory, no vintage with 
special carburettor or anything like that. It is a 
bike that is going to look cool, and I know how 
to turn it old and fucked up with a brand new 
drive chain. They know what they will get and 
can ride it. They can push a button and it will 
start.” 

It sounds like it another area where Yaniv and 
Powerplant might have to compromise. But it 
comes across as a small gripe. 


Underneath the tight deadlines, expanding 
set of responsibilities and the need to have 
his head in three places at once (it would be 
curious to see Powerplant on a quiet day) Evan 
still carries an air of appreciation for how he 
spends the better part of his life. “It feels good 
that people are still interested in riding the 
bikes I build and I’m fortunate that ten years 
later I’m doing it for clients still...because I 
see a lot of talent out there with ideas that I 
don’t have!” he earnestly says. “They are a lot 
of people building bikes with stuff you have 
already seen - a lot of copycat - and you can’t 
tell the difference. There are a lot of good 
fabricators and it just makes me want to step 
it up more. The competition is good for making 
bikes better and better.” 

With that Yaniv is back to the Japanese and 
the admirers that linger on the Melrose side¬ 
walk. The workshop is dormant now as the 
yard space starts to fill. Custom bike building 
might be a ‘product of its place’ but with char¬ 
acters and output like Powerplant then it will 
always hold wide-reaching appeal, and come 
to define a part of the endless search people 
have for the ‘cool’. 
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MARTIN HEATH WAS OFTEN THE RIGHT MAN IN THE RIGHT 
PLACE THROUGH MOST OF THE 2014 MOTOGP WORLD 
CHAMPIONSHIP. WE ASKED HIM TO PICK FIVE OF HIS 
FAVOURITE IMAGES OF THE YEAR AND EXPLAIN WHY... 


MH: “FP1 and Vale walks from his office in the Yamaha truck to his 
pit box a Mugello. All you could hear was “Vale, Vale Vale!” The crowd 
in the background (always crazy at Mugello and Misano especially) 
jostling for a quick glimpse of their hero. Vale doesn’t use an ipod like 
a lot of the riders, so I like the way he is isolated with his thoughts 
of what lies ahead in those few seconds on the steps before he is 
grabbed for the inevitable ‘selfies’ at the back door of the pit box...” 

























BEST OF MotoGP 2014 
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MH: “Scott Redding captured during FP1 at Til. Yes! The first few 
laps of his weekend and check out the lean angle! He actually 
tried to get his head down on the cool down lap after the race!” 
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MH: “The craziest MotoGP start I’ve ever seen and probably ever 
will (they’ve now changed the rules). Rain had started to spot as 
the riders formed on the grid (see OTOR2) but not really enough 
to use wets, which the grid had chosen. The sighting lap started 
and it became clear slicks were order of the day, triggering the 
majority of the pack to swoop into pitlane, change to their dry set 
up bike and begin the race from pit lane. Basically who got to the 
exit of pit lane first or muscled their way in gained an advantage. 
How there was not a pile-up in the pit lane a few seconds after 
this image was taken was more luck than judgement! Marquez 
was the most aggressive - unsurprisingly - and this type of start 
definitely suited the riders with a motocross background!” 
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BEST OF MotoGP 2014 



MH: “Vale normally uses quite a heavy tint of visor, never clear, 
even in heavy rain. So it’s unusual to be able to get beyond that to 
see his face. This was shot in the pit lane moments before he left 
on his sighting lap to the grid at Sachsenring. The first few drops 
of rain have just started to fall on his visor. Not the sort of thing 
you want to see with a dry race mindset!” 
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MH: “Team Sky46 boss Rossi embraces his Moto3 
rider Romano Fenati in the pit lane after his home win. 



Mugello is always at the top of any MotoGP race for at¬ 
mosphere and passion, so it always ‘goes off when an 
Italian wins and delivers in front of this crazy crowd...” 













MH: “The penultimate lap of the three-way titanic 
scrap between Marquez, Pedrosa and Rossi at Cata¬ 
lunya. Marquez dives under Rossi into turn 1, his 
RC213V sideways, rear wheel in the air. One of Mar¬ 
quez’s greatest strengths is in this heavy braking 
zone. He even requested a frame from HRC to give 
him more flexibility to suit this looser style. Pedrosa 
uses a completely different frame to suit his more 
conventional ‘wheels in alignment’ approach...” 
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THE LOOK AHEAD... 

By David Emmett 


o the 2014 MotoGP season is done and 
dusted. The racing is finished, and the first 
round of testing has been completed. The manu¬ 
facturers and teams have retired to their work¬ 
shops to pore over the data gained over the last 
12 months, and plot and scheme for 2015. What 
will they be working on? What will one team miss, 
and another team capitalise on? Which rider is 
going to surprise us, and who will disappoint? 

We won’t know until the bikes get back on track, 
starting in Sepang next February. But that doesn’t 
stop us from speculating about what might hap¬ 
pen next year. Here are three things to watch for 
in 2015... 

1) The Ducati Desmosedici GP15. It has been a 
make-or-break year for Ducati just about every 
season since Casey Stoner left, taking the sweet 
taste of victory to Honda with him. Since then, 
it's been a struggle, the bike’s fatal weaknesses 
exposed. Riders have come, and riders have gone, 
and still they can’t get the Ducati to turn. Yet for 
every year of failure, Ducati always seemed to be 
given a second chance. 

That changed when Audi took over, which coin¬ 
cided with serious threats by Philip Morris to stop 
the copious sums they were still ploughing into 
the project. After a year of stagnation under Bern- 
hard Gobmeier, Audi's top management finally 
pulled out all the stops. Gigi Dall’lgna was handed 
the keys to the Ducati Corse racing department, 
along with two clean sheets of paper: one for 
the organisation of the department, the other for 
a brand new bike which is to compete with the 
Japanese manufacturers on their own terms. In 
2014, Dall’lgna restructured the organisation, 
and experimented with the bike left to him by his 
predecessor to gain the data he needed to build a 
new bike. 


That new machine will be the Ducati Desmo¬ 
sedici GP15 and will be designed completely 
from scratch by Dall’lgna. The only thing that will 
remain from the old bike will be the 90°V4 engine 
layout, and the desmodromic valve operation. 
What we know is that the engine will be shorter, 
to allow for mass centralisation, a factor believed 
to help with the understeer that plagues the cur¬ 
rent bike. Ducati’s improvement in 2014 bought 
Dall’lgna breathing space, but next year he has 
to deliver. Can he do it? My gut instinct says the 
new bike will be in among the current Fab Four, 
the two Andreas swelling their ranks to become 
the Super Six. A championship is probably out 
of the question, but a string of podiums and the 
occasional win is well within the realms of the 
possible. 

2) Suzuki vs Aprilia. Two ‘new’ manufacturers 
join MotoGP for 2015, boosting the profile of the 
series and building a much more solid founda¬ 
tion for the future. Suzuki and Aprilia enter with 
very different projects, and with entirely different 
expectations. Suzuki return with a bike which is 
very different from the machine they were racing 
when they left, gone is the V4, instead, they race 
with an inline four with an irregular firing order. 
Aprilia are merely expanding on the ART bike 
which has been raced for the past three seasons, 
adding pneumatic valves for better power, and, at 
some point, a seamless gearbox for better drive 
out of corners. 

Yet pitching this as Suzuki vs. Aprilia is hardly 
fair. Suzuki has been developing this new bike for 
the past two-and-a-half years, and it is surpris¬ 
ingly competitive. I had been sceptical, based on 
Suzuki's performance in the ten years before they 
withdrew from MotoGP, but the times posted by 
Maverick Vinales and Aleix Espargaro have been 
impressive. The bike is still down on power but it 
stops and turns very well. 




Finding more speed for a bike that handles is 
much easier than making a powerful bike handle 
(see Ducati above), but ensuring that the bike still 
handles when it does get more power could be 
tricky. 

For Aprilia, 2015 is a transitional year, much as 
2014 was for Ducati. It will be spent gathering 
data while Aprilia racing boss Romano Albesiano 
gathers data for the brand new prototype he is 
building. The biggest challenge the Italian factory 
faces will be keeping its riders motivated. That 
shouldn’t be too difficult for Alvaro Bautista, com¬ 
ing off a few rough years as the only rider using 
Showa suspension and Nissin brakes on a Flonda. 
Marco Melandri will pose much more of a chal¬ 
lenge. The Italian is used to winning in World Su¬ 
perbikes, and coming back to MotoGP to develop 
a new bike was not his first choice. The difference 
in attitudes is showing: Bautista has consistently 
been over a second quicker than his team-mate. 

3) Battle of the rookies: Miller vs Vinales, Mar¬ 
quez vs Rins. Four of the most exciting young 
prospects move up the Grand Prix ladder in 2015. 
The two Alex’s, Marquez and Rins, make the 
natural progression from Moto3 to Moto2 after 
a couple of seasons in the junior class. Maverick 
Vinales and Jack Miller make what many believe 
is a premature leap to MotoGP, Vinales after just 
one season in Moto2, Miller skipping Moto2 alto¬ 
gether. 

The most intriguing battle will be that between 
the two Alex’s. Freed of the constraints of being 
team-mates, both youngsters are now free to 
express their dislike for one another; the usual 
result of years of fierce rivalry. They alight in the 
two best Moto2 teams in the paddock, Marquez 
joining Marc VDS, Rins heading to Pons. In terms 
of talent, I would give the nod to Rins, but Mar¬ 
quez has a stronger support system. 


Friends, family and management, the vital foun¬ 
dation upon which success is built, could see 
Marquez emerge the stronger of the two, much as 
it did in 2014. 

Miller vs Vinales is a different battle altogether, 
and one in which there are no easy comparisons. 
Both enter MotoGP with factory contracts but 
Vinales faces the pressure that comes with being 
in a factory team. Though he lines up as second 
rider alongside Aleix Espargaro, the attention and 
hard work of being a factory athlete could come 
as a surprise to Vinales. If anything, Miller’s chal¬ 
lenge is exactly the opposite: on a three-year deal 
with FIRC, he enters MotoGP in a satellite team 
aboard an Open class Flonda. Miller has been told 
not to try too hard, but to concentrate on learning 
as much as he can in the first year. You can be 
assured that absolutely nobody in Suzuki has told 
Vinales to focus on getting used to MotoGP. 

Did Vinales jump too early? Did Miller make a 
mistake skipping Moto2 altogether? While I think 
they may have benefited from a slower progres¬ 
sion through the ranks, they are both extremely 
talented. And, as Marc Marquez proved, talented 
riders adapt quickly, and are fast on anything they 
swing a leg over. Their success will depend more 
on the support they get. They’ll both be fine. 

You probably won’t see these four rookies on the 
podium very often in 2015, but how they perform 
this year will be a sign of things to come. All four 
are widely regarded as candidates capable of 
challenging Marc Marquez in the future. Do not 
judge them on their results in their first few races, 
instead watch how fast their results improve as 
the season progresses. 

















































TO DRAW PARALLELS BETWEEN MotoGP AND MXGP SEEMS A LITTLE 
POINTLESS BUT THE PLIGHT OF RACE TEAMS TO SURVIVE SEEMS 
TO BE SIMILAR WHATEVER THE SURFACE UNDER THE TYRES. OTOR 
WANDERED INTO THE MOTOGP PADDOCK TO FIND OUT JUST HOW 
PEOPLE STILL MANAGE TO GO RACING 


By Adam Wheeler, Photos by www.motogp.com, 
Martin Heath, www.tech3.fr 
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I t can cost up to ten times more to run a 
satellite MotoGP team compared to a high 
profile one in MXGP. Different championships, 
different stages, different financial playing 
fields. Even if - with seven trips - MotoGP has 
just one more flyaway than MXGP in 2015. 

The fact that MotoGP remains one of the most 
comprehensive and impressive forms of tel¬ 
evised motorsports is one of the major vari¬ 
ances although both series are pulling closer 
in terms of philosophy, exclusivity and for the 
riders themselves where the focus on self-pro- 
motion and personal sponsorship seems to be 
more pointed than ever. 

The landscape for teams in MXGP has been 
well documented in the last few years with in¬ 
creased travelling duties, loss of prize money, 
implementation of a ten thousand euro service 
charge per rider for items like passes and TV 
reports and the establishment of a GP entry 
fee for wild-cards. All of which has hit numbers 
in the start gate as MXGP squads look to go 
about merely existing and making ends-meet 
while promoters Youthstream fine tune their 
strategy to forge GP as the top level of the 
development pyramid with over-subscribed 
European Championships feeding into the FIM 
series. If anything this is where motocross has 
the advantage over MotoGP; getting on the lad¬ 
der to the top is cheaper, easier and filters out 
the true talent faster as the rider-machine ratio 
is thankfully still tipped towards the athlete. 
MXGP only has to take care that a comprehen¬ 
sive spread of willing crews, rides and saddles 
in the premier class remains in place for all 
these aspirants. 

So what is it like in MotoGP? Where a factory 
team can employ around fifty people, erect 
two-tiered carpeted hospitality units and ex¬ 
ist in an environment where the promoters 


push the paddock as a place to do business as 
much as to house a racing championship? The 
costs are obviously greater due to the technol¬ 
ogy and the machinery involved - a production 
Honda RCV213V coming in at around one mil¬ 
lion euros - but then so is the ‘reach’ potential. 
The two disciplines do not really compare in 
size and spend and the same could be said of 
the priorities of the promoters. Youthstream try 
valiantly to spread the word of how engrossing 
and exciting MXGP can be and shed some of 
the ‘dirty-boot’ image with a presentable pad- 
dock, modern circuits, accessible TV pictures 
and a respectable face. Dorna already have 
most of those facets of a successful sport and 
can only look to improve profit margins and 
pockets of quality in how MotoGP is framed, 
chiefly via the LED screen in your house or the 
retina display on your computer. Youthstream 
maximise their spend to try and maximise 
MXGP. Dorna do the same but acknowledge 
that without the teams they would have a shell 
of a spectacle to market and sell. Their rev¬ 
enue allows them to make a significant contri¬ 
bution to maintaining the teams and shaping 
the paddock. Perhaps the biggest question for 
MXGP generally is how much can Youthstream 
do the same? 

We’ve spoken to various teams in MXGP and 
now asked Monster Energy Yamaha Tech3 
boss Herve Poncharal for some of his views on 
running a set-up in MotoGP. The Frenchman 
has been part of Grand Prix since 1986 (“It is 
nothing to be proud of but I think I hold the re¬ 
cord for most successive races, something like 
three hundred in a row now”) and is therefore 
well placed to offer a broad perspective. He 
has overseen his Tech3 operation since 1989 
and it happens to be the oldest in MotoGP with 
representation in the premier class as well as 
Moto2. 




“Is Dorna essential to our existence? Very, very, 
very. I always say we are very lucky to be in the 
MotoGP Championship because Dorna really 
take care of us and they really play the game,” 
he expands. “For some years for myself but 
also LCR, Aspar, Pramac and Gresini and the 
other independent satellite teams if we had 
80% of our budget and were missing the final 
twenty then we could talk to Dorna and if you 
were truthful and didn’t try to fool them and 
opened your books in the right way then they 
would help. They help all of us. The support 
from Dorna is essential in the Moto2 and Moto3 
classes and very significant also in the MotoGP 
class. Dorna know it also. They have the rights 
from the FIM, which means that they have the 
‘theatre’ and they are outside selling the tick¬ 
ets. If the theatre is very comfortable with nice 
seats and there is nothing happening on the 
stage then people will want the money back. 
Who is making the show? They understand that 
if they want to sell the show well then it has to 
be a good one and the ‘actors’ are the teams, 
manufacturers and the riders as the key part.” 


“I think Dorna at the moment is a profitable 
company and this is the best thing that can 
happen to us all,” the Frenchman continues. 
“They look at it like we are all together: the pro¬ 
moter, the factories and teams and nothing can 
work without any of the three parties. We owe 
them a lot, and they do it because they - and 
Carmelo [Ezpeleta, CEO] - love the sport, it is 
like their baby. If they make a better show then 
they make more profit and we are all happy.” 

Poncharal also hints that the collaboration 
extends to indirect help of the teams - and 
this is something that Youthstream have done 
in MXGP also by pushing sponsors (like Teka) 
towards particular set-ups. “They help us some¬ 
times directly but I think a lot of sponsors and 
title sponsors were brought here by Dorna like 
Drive M7 for the Aspar team and Movistar for 
Yamaha. I think their commercial department 
is very strong and their strategy is that when 
there is a new partner investing in the champi¬ 
onship then they say “you also need to have a 
team” and for us this is a big bonus. We know 
we can count on them and they have never said 
‘no’ when anybody in the paddock has been in 
trouble.” 
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With that lifeline comes a healthy degree of 
control and Dorna become the ultimate gate¬ 
keepers of Grand Prix. If a squad like Tech3 
gains assistance from the promoter then does 
this leave them obliged to take on specific rid¬ 
ers to target special markets? Somebody who 
is not necessarily the fastest but has the right 
passport? Does a race team lose part of its 
competitive reason-for-being to justify its exist¬ 
ence? Poncharal says this isn’t the case but it 
seems like there is a concerted effort among 
the parties involved to ‘universalise’ MotoGP. 
“Talking specifically about us when we signed 
James Toseland [2008] it was important for 
Carmelo because the BBC was there and it 
was a big focus for the championship,” he 
says. “We understand, and so do the other 
teams, that we cannot have fifteen Spanish rid¬ 
ers on the grid. We have a lot already and we 
know why...because they are the best and the 
fastest. Dorna never pushed to have so many 
Spanish riders, they are just the best around. 
Dorna also never pushed us and said ‘you have 
to take this guy’.” 

“The factories complain about having too 
many races in Spain and too many Span¬ 
iards being on the grid but then what do they 
do? They sign Spanish riders,” he goes on. 
“Yamaha have Lorenzo and Espargaro. He is 
my rider but he has a factory contract. HRC 
have Marquez and Pedrosa and not because 
of Repsol but because they are the ones that 
can win. I think Dorna is working a lot through 
the rookies to promote other nationalities and 
other initiatives like the Shell Advance Cup. It 
is crazy there and from what I have seen of the 
riders in Malaysia and Japan...well, they are 
coming.” 

Despite the lingering ash from the departure 
of tobacco cash in the ‘00s it seems like Mo¬ 
toGP shouldn’t be so arduous for teams to 
endure and prosper. Not so apparently. “It is 
a never-ending challenge and even now it is 
not easy for us and the whole paddock but the 
riders are always trying hard and fighting each 


other...and it is the same in the paddock,” 
Poncharal says. “We always have to fight and 
we always have to take risks. Many times team 
managers - not only me - make a decision for 
the next year but we have nothing signed. We 
still make agreements with manufacturers for 
technical support and for riders but - most of 
the time - we don’t have the first Euro of the 
budget and that is how you need to work here. 
It is very stressful and not the best way...but 
it is the way it is done here. You cannot have a 
normal entrepreneurial view where you’d have 
a budget and hire people within the possibili¬ 
ties but instead you have to sign everything 
and then pray to have everything clear finan¬ 
cially. This is MotoGP, it is not Formula One, 
but we are still talking about a quite a big 
budget. Sometimes you do wake in the middle 
of the night and think ‘whoah! If I don’t sign 
that contract then I’m in trouble’.” 



“In the beginning it is much more stressful but 
over the years you become much more philo¬ 
sophical that this is the way is goes,” he goes 
on. “I had the luck of a three year deal with 
Monster Energy from 2009-2011 and then 12- 
14 and we’ve just signed another two year deal 
and this helps you to sleep a bit better. How¬ 
ever you are always still on the edge. It is what 
makes it difficult but also exciting. Some guys 
will never want to do this because of the risks.” 


One crucial group around the meeting table 
is the International Road Racing Teams As¬ 
sociation (IRTA) a ‘buffer’ organisation and 
crucial representative body and something that 
MXGP does not have. “We are an association 
that is employed by the teams to look after 
the teams,” explains Paddock Manager Geoff 
Dixon. “We look after them and service part¬ 
ners when it comes to the general day-to-day 
business of the paddock, [the system] works 
well because instead of the teams constantly 
dealing with the circuit or Dorna for things 
they come to us and we interface and we know 
who to speak to. We can defuse a lot of situa¬ 
tions; that is one of IRTA’s roles.” 

IRTA has been in place since 1992 and has a 
staff of twelve people with a secretariat in the 
UK. Dixon is part of a roster of seven readying 
the paddock at each Grand Prix and dealing 
with everything from distribution to security, 
passes data logging and engine sealing. “The 
job hasn’t changed, but then its changed im¬ 
measurably,” he says of IRTA’s evolution in 
hand with MotoGP. “When I first started we had 
something like thirty articulated lorries and 
this year we now have one hundred and eighty- 
two in the paddock and the motorhomes with 
thirty odd vehicles. The level of planning on 
an event-by-event basis has changed out of all 
proportion.” 

IRTA are also ideally placed to observe how 
Dorna facilitate the web of backing to the 
teams that also involves the freight of con¬ 
tainers around the world to the flyway races. 
“Fundamentally they [Dorna] are paying us 
to pay the teams,” says Dixon. “They are well 
looked after and taken care of. Dorna also 
needs to generate revenue in order to do that 
and they invest a lot of money in the TV cov¬ 
erage and what they put out as a live feed. I 
think the coverage that MotoGP has is the best 
for any motorsport around the world and they 
are constantly evolving it. You just have to look 
at the development of the onboard cameras; it 
is brilliant.” 



“I think at the moment we [MotoGP] are 
healthy and our entry level shows that,” Dixon 
continues. “Obviously a team is only as good 
as a sponsor and if one has pledged a large 
amount of moment and suddenly disappears 
it can leave a team very short. The way the 
payments to the teams are structured is quite 
even. I would say they could just about func¬ 
tion on the money they receive from the cham 
pionship.” 
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“There are disagreements [in the paddock] but 
I would say now that the situation is maybe 
the best we have ever had and IRTA is part 
of that,” Poncharal claims. “They are close to 
Dorna and maybe Mike Trimby [General Sec¬ 
retary] would not like me to say it but they are 
like a ‘satellite Dorna’. Carmelo has respect for 
IRTA and Mike, and would never officially take 
it under the umbrella...even though it kind of 
already is.” 




Despite the unity there are still stories of 
teams battling to endure and the endless shift¬ 
ing in regulations over the past five years has 
been due to ‘experimentation’ with regards to 
cutting costs. MotoGP can see a clear path 
with standardised electronics from 2016, and 
the upcoming technical advancements enter¬ 
ing the third decade of the century will be 
genuinely curious to chart considering the new 
rulebook and framework of the premier class. 
What about the riders though? Allegedly a high 
percentage of racers in Moto2 and Moto3 are 
dependent on personal sponsorship and mar¬ 
ketability to earn their place on the grid. This 
situation is not quite prevalent in the premier 
class but it hardly hoists Grand Prix as neces¬ 
sarily the ‘best of the best’. It is a trend that is 
becoming more commonplace in MXGP 

“Unfortunately motorsport at the top level is 
expensive,” Dixon attempts to rationalise. “The 
raw talent will always shine through thanks to 


the academies that are being developed but 
the truth is that a large percentage of the sport 
involves the riders bringing money. Most of 
that is through personal sponsorship. It would 
be wonderful if every team had enough money 
to pick the rider they wanted and pay them a 
wage.” 

There has also been criticism of the teams 
themselves in terms of finding their own spon¬ 
sors and honing their commercial capabili¬ 
ties. Those like LCR seem to constantly field 
a revolving carousel of partners and have 
displayed some revealing initiatives to give 
maximum payback to the companies that lend 
upkeep to their set-up but not everybody ap¬ 
pears to have that same proactivity; this could 
be part of the competitiveness that Poncharal 
hinted at between the teams. 

“Nothing is ever perfect,” he says. “The top 
motorsport is Formula One but even they have 




had problems this year and teams are asking 
support from the championship. If you look 
around the paddock then every team in Mo- 
toGP has good presentation. We don’t want 
to be mega glitzy and we know some move¬ 
ments are happening for next year with Suzuki 
coming back and PBM stopping in MotoGP. If 
you asked me, Lucio, Gresini or anyone else: 
‘would you do better with thirty more people 
and more budget?’ then sure. But we cannot 
forget that Europe is in a difficult stage at the 
moment. There are other countries and other 
projects being built that are knocking at the 
door of MotoGP and this is the best sign that 
the championship is healthy.” 

“One of the things we are all pushing for is 
better presentation overseas,” he reveals, 
hinting at the need to cater for more markets 
outside of the Eurozone. “All of this [gestures 
to hospitality] is only built-up on the stage that 


is struggling economically more than most. 
Every time we go to exciting areas or countries 
like Asia, United States or Australia we are all 
in boxes and containers. So we are trying to 
upgrade.” 

MotoGP could be the reference for other mo¬ 
torcycle racing disciplines for TV and for trying 
to commercialise a sport that has rolled like 
a boat deck in rough seas when it comes to 
stability. Most of all - at least from the outside 
and from what we could fathom - the way the 
paddock merges in the name of solidarity and 
existence (there are bound to be tensions in 
a competitive environment) is one of the very 
strongest assets of MotoGP and an example to 
be followed - if it can be followed - for other 
sports. 








HP SOURCE: HERVE CHATS A BIT MORE 


What was the hardest period for you as Team 
Manager of Tech3? 

I think the most difficult year was 1991-92 as 
the factory Lucky Strike Suzuki team. For many 
reasons Lucky Strike and Suzuki decided to 
stop with the 250s to concentrate on the 500s 
as Kevin had just won the championship in 
’93 and they wanted to put all their financial 
means on the 500 class at that time and that 
decision came very late, in December ’93, and 
I was left without anything. It was out of the 
blue. I had nothing and at that time you had 
far less financial support from the champion¬ 
ship. I bought two standard RS250s and two 
kits from Honda France and got a little sup¬ 
port from Motul and we went racing in ’94 with 
almost nothing. We had a caravan for four guys 
and two riders. Thanks to Elf we managed to 
capture [Jean-Philippe] Ruggia the following 
year who had been an Aprilia rider and thanks 
to this HRC decided to give us a factory NSR. 
We had rebounded a little bit and with gained 
small support from Chesterfield who became 
the title sponsor the following year and then 
the story with Olivier Jacque started. 

You played a part in the creation of IRTA. 

What was the initial motivation? 

One of the main priorities for IRTA when we 
started it in '86 was safety, this was also the 
case for Carmelo and this is one of the reasons 
he has the safety commission meeting every 
Friday at the circuit. I remember when Kato 
was tragically killed at Suzuka [2003] Carmelo 
said we would not go back until they removed 
the wall and they couldn’t do that because of 
the property. People laughed and said that he 
didn’t have the power in MotoGP, Honda did, 
and it was Honda land back then. But we never 
went back. Safety and security for the riders 
was and is the first priority and this is why we 
created IRTA. The paddock also...everybody 


back then was racing to have the better box 
and I remember working in a field at Assen. 
When it rained we were in the mud. We had 
to put straw bales down and didn’t have any 
electricity or water. 

How was it finding your way through the loss 
of tobacco money and the difficult period 
afterwards? 

For sure it was tough when tobacco left but it 
was just another stage of our career and Tech3 
was already an established MotoGP team by 
then. The support from the championship 
was bigger and for sure Yamaha did not let 
us down when we lost the Fortuna/Gauloises 
money. We persuaded Dunlop at the time to 
replace the budget we had lost and there were 
some good years. It was difficult in terms of re¬ 
sults but we enjoyed working with Dunlop and 
developing a lot of tyres, which was exciting 
but also difficult. However it helped us to stay 
alive and we found Colin [Edwards], James 
[Toseland] joined us as world champion and 
we regained a title sponsor from 2009 with 
Monster Energy. 

Is there normally a very small window in 
which to get deals done for the following sea¬ 
son? 

Yes. The most difficult thing to do - as a team 
- is ‘start’. If you have nothing and you want to 
enter the MotoGP class it is almost impossible. 
Marc VDS are doing it now because they have 
a billionaire behind them but they also started 
from scratch in Moto2 and won the title, like 
we did in the 250 class. We have all the trucks, 
the workshop, the hospitality, boxes, tools... 
this [racing] is something we do year after year 
so our risk is less than before of what a new 
team would meet or face. 
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Would it help your prospects to employ com¬ 
mercial specialists in other parts of the 
world? To maximise sponsorship potential in 
new markets? 

I will be in Indonesia for ten days in December 
invited by Yamaha and some Indonesian part¬ 
ners. The official sponsor of the factory team 
is coming across [to Tech3] also but, yeah, we 
maybe need to invest more time in partners in 
different parts of the world and we are already 
doing that. If you want to grow and look at 
new opportunities then you need to invest and 
sometimes you don’t have the budget to do 
that. You just have enough money to stay alive. 
It would be ideal to have marketing guys on 
Asia and South America and maybe it is worth 
the risk to see if we can grow more. 
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With MotoGP, Moto2 and now a Classics pro¬ 
ject it does seem that Tech3 is turning into a 
little empire for you... 

Ha! I love Grand Prix, motorcycle racing and 
motorsport but I also love the entrepreneurial 
side. MotoGP and being in the premier class is 
still our main priority and we are very thankful 
and lucky to have Yamaha with us because we 
are working better and better and closer and 
closer with them. We have even been asked to 
run a Yamaha Thailand wildcard that we did in 
Motegi and Sepang in Moto2. Even though it is 
a Honda engine in the class we had ‘Yamaha 
Thailand’ on the bike. I believe that Moto2 is 
very important because it gives something for 
my guys to focus on through the winter. In Mo¬ 
toGP - after that test in Valencia - everything 
is then sent back to Japan and the trucks are 
parked in a workshop and everybody goes on 
holiday apart from the manager, marketing guy 
and secretary. I wanted to have a real company 
with everybody is working through the year 
but the guys need something to do through 
December, January and February because 
not much is happening apart from a few tests 
in Malaysia. Moto2 was about building our 
own bike and giving my guys a challenge. We 
bought a lot of software and programmes and 
they learnt a lot. For me it was also a way to 
employ young guys and train them and when 
they are ready it could work the same way as 
the riders - like Bradley [Smith] - where they 
progress to the MotoGP team. I’m really glad 
to have it and to have something like a proper 
company instead of something that just lasts 
eight months and shuts down. The Tech3 Clas¬ 
sic is because some of my guys are getting 
older and tired of travelling and the younger 
ones are pushing hard. Guy Colon has incred¬ 
ibly expertise in that department. Yamaha Mo¬ 
tor France has a lot of involvement. In racing 
you cannot have that much control. One day 
Yamaha might let us down or Dorna have to 
make cuts or the sponsor leaves and we don’t 
have anything. So it is about doing things that 
you can control more and be more stable. 










THE PADDOCK MOVER 

- GEOFF DIXON ON 
ORGANISING MotoGP 


What is the timescale of the job for you? 

We generally arrive at a circuit the week before 
so Saturday to start work on the Sunday and 
be here one full week. At different times we 
have different vehicles rolling up and I’d say we 
have all the MotoGP hospitalities in place by 
Tuesday. Tuesday afternoon means the pitbox 
trucks for MotoGP as well as the riders’ mo- 
torhomes. On Wednesday we finish with every¬ 
thing else. Normally - depending on the circuit 
because some are easier to park than others 
- we’ll finish at lunchtime on Wednesday and 
start to tidy up. We have to find space for more 
service units now. I’d say everything is com¬ 
pletely finished Thursday morning. 

What are the hardest and easiest circuits on 
the current calendar to sort out? 

I’d say everywhere is a challenge! The difficult 
one is probably Sachsenring [Germany] be¬ 
cause you work in different paddocks and you 
are very restricted for space to grow, which 
we constantly do. Probably the easiest - at a 
European race - is Aragon and that’s because 
it is the newest facility with the most land. We 
can park quite quickly there. 

What’s the best thing about the job for you 
after all these years? 

Evolution. The great thing with this job whether 
its TV, hospitalities, the trucks or the equip¬ 
ment everybody is trying to move forward and 
you are not just doing the same thing every 
day. A lot of the job is repetitive but then a lot 
of it is also exciting. New ideas come up and 
if you keep your mind open then I am excited 
now more than I have ever been. It is a lot of 
travelling but we get paid to do what people 
pay to see. 
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WE ALL KNOW WHO WILL BE RACING FOR MONSTER ENERGY KAWASAKI 
RACING TEAM IN 2015...BUT WHAT ABOUT THE TEAM AND PEOPLE AROUND 
RYAN VILLOPOTO? OTOR BRIEFLY INTRUDED ON THE SQUAD'S 2015 TESTING 
SESSION IN SPAIN TO TALK WITH TYLA RATTRAY AND TEAM MANAGER 
FRANCOIS LEMARIEY OF AN EMPHATIC CHANGING OF THE GUARD... 
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Take Tyla Rattray for example. The 29 year old 
sits alongside Villopoto on the works KX450F 
after a mediocre 2014 campaign in which 
small injuries meant the South African never 
really got going. This time last year Rattray’s 
return to Grand Prix from the USA - after win¬ 
ning the 2008 MX2 title and then departing for 
a five-year stint with Pro Circuit and Kawasaki 
- was lauded. The veteran captured plenty of 
press as a high profile name coming back to 
the FIM series and ready to make his debut 
in the premier class. A dalliance with the Red 
Bull IceOne works Husqvarna 350FC was ulti¬ 
mately unproductive and unfortunate. 

Was Tyla back in green and on one of the 
sought-after motorcycles in the paddock due 
to his friendship with Villopoto? Or did his sta¬ 
tus and popularity with Kawasaki and Monster 
Energy play a part? After all he has displaced 
Steven Frossard, who made a reasonably de¬ 
cent resurrection from two seasons of pain and 
frustration to finish fifth in MXGP in 2014 and 
also win the Motocross of Nations for France. 


Feature 


M onster Energy Kawasaki Racing Team are 
used to winning Grand Prix. They are also 
accustomed to attention and the spotlight. 
However none of their previous achievements 
have provided much grounding for the hype 
and wave of interest that comes with Ryan 
Villopoto for 2015. While Ryan is doing an 
admirable job of conveying his initial adven¬ 
tures and sensations of being an MXGP athlete 
and working in Europe via his personal Blog 
(http://rv2.com/) we decided instead to talk 
to those figures directly connected to the AMA 
Champion within the KRT set-up. 


Speaking to Tyla after he’s had breakfast at 
the hotel in Berga, Catalunya where KRT are 
camped for testing it is easy to see the former 
champ is in great shape and also enjoys an 
easy and light rapport with Villopoto and wife 
Kristen. There are a couple of questions and 
issues we wanted Tyla to clear up so we dove 
straight in... 




KRT 2015 


It was a weird end to what should have been 
a glorious ‘homecoming’ for you in MXGP. You 
were hurt and then prematurely cancelled 
your contract with Husqvarna that meant you 
missed the last two rounds. What is your per¬ 
spective on 2014 now? 

I came into the year in great physical condi¬ 
tion, riding well and with a great feeling on 
the bike and then to cut short the first Grand 
Prix in Qatar with a broken finger was disap¬ 
pointing. There was nothing I could do and 
even though the injury was not my fault I knew 
this was part of motocross. When I came back 
there was pressure to get out there by Italy 
[round four] and I was nowhere near 100%. It 
wasn’t really my choice to start again at Arco 
but the team wanted me on the bike. The way 
any sport works is that if you come in pre¬ 
pared then you are ready to get the results 
right away. If you achieve results then it tends 
to get better and better and you get momen¬ 
tum. It is like a snowball effect. I was in Italy 
but I did nothing there and then afterwards I 
was trying to get out of a rut. I did improve but 
nowhere near where I should have been and 
racing for podiums. I didn’t get to that level 
until Great Britain and then after that had a big 
crash in warm-up at St Jean [France]. So I was 
taking steps forward but then a few back. I got 
hurt at Maggiora for the Italian GP two weeks 
later and needed surgery on my thumb again. I 
came back for Lommel [Belgium] but it turned 
out to be my last GP of the year. After Belgium 
I wanted to ride more in the U.S. but Husq¬ 
varna didn’t really have the bikes or material 
there and in the end it was not worthwhile for 
me to go to Brazil and Mexico. If I cannot train 
and do the job properly then it was pointless 
seeing out a contract. We decided to stop it 
early and when I was free Kawi immediately 
gave me a bike in the U.S. to ride with and we 
started thinking about 2015. 

The jury was out on you this year. Some peo¬ 
ple didn’t believe you could be a top contend¬ 
er...others thought you could still mix it up at 
the front. You didn’t really show your potential 
did you? 


No...you know everything around a rider and 
the bike is important. The team, the people, 
the owner, the way to work; all of it counts 
and a rider can work as hard as he likes but if 
he doesn’t get the support then [he] wont be 
successful. And vice-versa. Every piece of the 
puzzle needs to get built. I really wanted to get 
into KRT because I knew they had a solid pro¬ 
gramme, they had won Grands Prix and been 
close to going for a world championship. I had 
been on Kawasakis for five years in the U.S. 
and from what I have seen so far it is like win¬ 
ning teams I have been on in the past. I know 
for sure that coming into 2015 I will be at the 
front. I’m not saying I am going to win a cham¬ 
pionship but I will be fighting for podiums. 



When we spoke earlier this year you seemed 
to be fond of the 350. Now being back on a 
450 do you think it was still a good choice to 
race it this season? 

I think I made a bad choice. I should have 
stayed on the 450 because I had already 
racked-up two seasons in America on the 450. 
It is always tricky to change. It took me a while 
to jump back down to a 250 to race super¬ 
cross. I thought the 350 would be good and in 
training and testing it was but - for me and my 
style - perhaps it wasn’t the right direction. I 
think it works for Cairoli because he is lighter 
than me. On that bike you need to be as light 
as possible. I believe I was at a bit of a disad¬ 
vantage. The starts are so important and I’d 
watch him always get out of the gate on that 
thing. Overall, you make mistakes in your ca¬ 
reer and you learn from it. I made a mistake... 
but I want to stress that the bike is not bad. It 
is good, and I had fun racing it but the change 
was a bit too big for me. 
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Do you think riders like Tommy Searle and 
Dean Ferris can be competitive with the 350 in 
2015? Or is it still a ‘Cairoli machine’? 

Cairoli rides it so well. He rides it how it should 
be ridden. Some can over-ride it, some can 
under-ride but he always seems to be in the 
right place in the powerband and that’s where 
the bike needs to be. With the 450 you have a 
lot of torque...and I can rely on that a lot more. 
For some tracks it will be good like Sweden and 
Loket where that torque will be helpful. On a 
350 at those places you lose a little bit in the 
corners and the exits but then you can gain on 
the braking and hitting the bumps. There are 
good points and bad to both bikes. 

When you signed the Husky deal you were 
realigning yourself with partners you had raced 
with a lot in your career like KTM and Red Bull. 
Now with this KRT deal you are still involved 
with key groups and people you have known 
and worked with since 2009. So was it easy to 
go back? 

Definitely. I wanted to get back on a Kawasaki 
and the best Kawi team in Europe is KRT. Obvi¬ 
ously with KTM Cairoli is their main guy...and 
Husqvarna is about IceOne. It is the ‘factory’ 
team but Kimi [Raikkonen] owns it so you are 
not really dealing with the factory. Here, at KRT, 

I will talk with the team and the Japanese. I met 
Kimi twice and if I had any issues I just spoke 
with the team manager. Throughout my career 
I’ve had a positive relationship with the team 
owner and wanted their input and to see their 
perspective on things. I had that at KTM and 
also with Mitch [Payton] at Pro Circuit but not 
really with IceOne. It was a little bit different and 
a new situation to learn. Going with them was a 
great opportunity to come back to Europe and 
get back into Grand Prix. 

You been through 2015 tests now so how differ¬ 
ent is your current race bike compared to the 
last time you competed with Kawasaki in the 
U.S.? 

Obviously we have made some changes this 
year and the team has switched to Showa. It is a 
big step forwards. We have a great engine, with 
a lot of technicians and the Japanese working 
with us now. We have a great group from Dunlop 


and partners on the bike that are giving us the 
best possible equipment. I feel that the bike I 
have now is the best 450 I have ever ridden. 

Why? 

Just the way it handles. The guys around the 
bike are solid and will do anything it takes to 
win. They are not worried about what it looks 
like or what the team looks like...they want to go 
and win. They will be happy at the end of 2015, 
that’s for sure. 

Maybe it is not fair or not even true but some 
say you have this ride based on your relation¬ 
ship with Ryan. Can you talk about this and 
your position in KRT? 

I was going to go to KRT regardless if Ryan 
came over or not. That’s what I pushed hard 
for. I wanted to be on a Kawasaki again. I’d rid¬ 
den the 450 Outdoors [AMA] and knew a lot 
about it. I did not get the ride because of Ryan; I 
wanted to come here anyway. I signed my con¬ 
tract before he signed his and while he was in 
the stage of ‘shall I go to Europe or not?’ I was 
always going to stay in Europe and I spoke with 
Thierry [Chizat Suzzoni, Team Owner], It was 
not like I was a ‘nobody’ trying to get a ride. I’ve 
won a world championship and fought for titles 
in America. 

What about when the season starts? Do you 
envisage playing a ‘wing man’ role? 

Everyone expects Ryan to win and that’s be¬ 
cause every time he has rolled up at a moto- 
cross event - and he hasn’t been injured - then, 
championship-wise, he has won. His job is to 
win. My job is to get that bike on the podium 
every weekend. If I am doing that then there 
are only one or two riders ahead of me. The 
way testing has been going I know my speed is 
good. I’m riding with one of the fastest guys in 
the world so it is possible to see where I am at. 

If I can close the gap down to him when we are 
training and doing motos then I have a better 
chance of getting on a GP podium. Whenever 
you are doing a moto with someone then you 
are always pushing more, no matter who you 
ride with. With Ryan I need to push that edge 
a little bit more and that will be good when we 
come to the race. 
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It is a strange team dynamic though because 
you are the ex-world champion and with more 
Grand Prix experience but the spotlight will 
be heavily on Ryan when we go to Qatar... 

But it should be like that. Who was the last 
guy - especially nowadays in any sport - to 
win four back-to-back titles? So yeah, there is 
going to be more spotlight on him. More than 
Cairoli I’d say. It is the first time a rider of his 
level from the U.S. is coming over to race the 
GPs. The press and fans will be crazy around 
him. There is no way he’ll able to walk through 
the paddock in France and Italy, just to give 
two examples. In a way it is part of the job that 
he wanted to get away from by coming here... 
but it will be worse! 

Is that good then in terms of allowing you to 
operate a bit more under the radar? 

He will have the spotlight but I don’t really care 
about it. It is normal for Ryan. Look at Mar¬ 
quez and Pedrosa, there is a difference there 
also. I don’t thrive off the attention and neither 
does Ryan. The guy can ride a motorcycle fast 
whether its in Europe, America, Japan or Aus¬ 
tralia. It’s what he is good at. 

Do you smile when you hear people refer¬ 
ring to you as a ‘teacher’ this year? Like Ryan 
knows nothing about a championship cam¬ 
paign...? 


Yeah...l mean I can probably show him around 
and help with some of the day-to-day living 
in Europe but on a bike he shows me what to 
do! When we go to the track he has always 
been faster than me so he is a good gauge and 
someone to learn from. Some riders cannot do 
that and it mentally eats away at them but it 
doesn’t phase me and I know I have to work on 
reducing that gap. 

You have to feel optimistic about 2015. Espe¬ 
cially with this opportunity in the wake of a 
difficult 2014... 

Absolutely. The team is very solid and we’ve 
had so much fun already and that’s just after 
two solid weeks of testing. It is going to get 
even better. 

Apparently the recent supercross event in 
South Africa went down well and there is talk 
again of maybe MXGP heading there. If that 
happens where would you like to see it take 
place? 

I think it needs to be in Durban somewhere. I 
think we would get a lot more spectators there 
compared to like Nelspruit or Cape Town. A lot 
of the big companies and industry is in Johan¬ 
nesburg and Cape Town and I think people 
would have the salaries and possibilities to 
drive over. Build a track somewhere in Dur¬ 
ban, I say...it will be cool to have a GP back in 
South Africa. 
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On the other side of the hotel bar Francois 
Lemariey is deep in conversation with Thierry 
Chizat Suzzoni. Last year this chat might have 
included French riders Gautier Paulin (with 
KRT from 2012-14) and Frossard and just one 
language. Now Lemariey is facing one of his 
biggest tests as Team Manager with two new 
athletes, two different cultures and perhaps 
the most spectacular ‘rookie’ Grand Prix has 
ever seen. The unexpected departure of Paulin, 
the drawn-out episode to confirm Villopoto’s 
services and now the frantic work to get eve¬ 
rything ready for a busy and pressurised cam¬ 
paign ahead; naturally there was plenty to talk 
about. We asked Francois to switch to English 
and quizzed him on the transition... 

Was it initially mindboggling to switch from 
the close working association you had with 
Gautier to a star American and a South Afri¬ 
can? 

Sure...in the last few years we built the team in 
order to work and be successful at the high¬ 


est level. Thierry and Kawasaki took the step 
- and the risk - to bring Gautier to this level. 
We built the team around him to reach this 
goal with a good structure and the best part¬ 
ners. We went for the best results...and this 
happened. We wanted to win races and cham¬ 
pionships but things are so tight at the top in 
MXGP among the riders like Antonio and also 
the other brands. Honestly I don’t think we 
could have expected to have a rider like Ryan 
in the team but it came from his own request 
to race in Grand Prix. It was an opportunity 
for us again to take a step up. It will be a big 
challenge for him but also for us because, as 
you say, it can be a culture shock. This year 
we worked with two French riders and we 
are mainly French in the team; it was easy to 
manage. I have to say that after a couple of 
weeks with both Tyla and Ryan we have found 
a comfortable way to work and I believe that 
we haven’t had an atmosphere like it in KRT. 
Everybody is pushing to do his best and it’s 
motivating to be a part of that. 











KRT 2015 


Everybody is asking Gautier why he left KRT 
to go to Honda but nobody has really asked 
you and KRT about how you feel on his depar¬ 
ture... 

He’s a French rider and we had a good re¬ 
lationship with him; you don’t build a team 
around someone for three years if you don’t 
have that close confidence. So for sure there is 
a difficult feeling there. It is never easy when 
a story ends and a good rider - and a good 
person - like Gautier leaves, but this is part of 
sport and I guess an athlete has to take oppor¬ 
tunities when he can. A rider’s career is short 
so he has to take the best opportunities that 
he feels are open to him. 

When you knew Tyla and Ryan were coming 
did that mean more work in terms of looking 
at new partners or significant upgrades to the 
bike? 

No, the main work was through signing two 
‘new’ riders as it meant setting up two new 
bikes. We had some technical exchanges with 
KMC [Kawasaki Motor Corp] and that helped 
us to save some time and it was easy for us to 
bring Ryan’s set-up from there to here. 

Has there been a closer link with the Ameri¬ 
cans then because of Ryan? 

I would say we have maintained a close link 
with them but they are not more involved than 
before. We have swapped some information... 
but that’s about it. 

Has the testing programme been more in¬ 
tense...? 

Yes, just because we have two new riders. We 
had a suspension comparison test a month 
ago and this was an extra session whereas the 
work we have done in Spain is a normal testing 
procedure and allows us to plan for next year. 


How is Ryan’s set-up different to Tyla’s? 

They each have their own preferences and our 
job is to make them happy by providing op¬ 
tions to keep on improving. There are differ¬ 
ences between the two because of their par¬ 
ticular riding styles and experiences with the 
KX450F. 

What about working with Ryan? He is forth¬ 
right about what he wants? 

He is easy. Both of them are. They are good 
guys and professional. Communication is easy 
and they have plenty of experience in knowing 
and asking for what they want. As a team it is 
simple to head in a direction when the rider 
is sure of what he is looking for from the bike. 
We can also propose things that we know have 
worked. Their open-mindedness is refreshing. 

What about Steven Frossard? He had a season 
that was very good at times, strange at oth¬ 
ers and then finally I think he was very disap¬ 
pointed that he could not stay with KRT... 

We wanted Steven to stay and both Thierry 
and I have known him a long time. As a per¬ 
son we really like him but it was a difficult 
situation because he was in the middle of the 
‘story’ with Ryan. It was a hard situation for 
all the team and for sure we can understand 
that he is disappointed. This year the goal with 
him was to be in the top five and he managed 
it at the last race but the inconsistency of the 
results was a weak point in terms of pushing to 
keep him in the team as maybe a third rider or 
something like that. 

Were you ever considering a third rider? 

There was talk of maybe Christophe Charlier 
or Shaun Simpson being linked... 

We talked about it...but we wanted to stay 
100% on these two riders [Rattray and Villo- 
poto] because we know the challenge we have 
for 2015 is big enough. 
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At one stage Paulin had signed for another 
team, Steven wasn’t riding that well and there 
was a lot of instability about how KRT would 
look for 2015. Finally you have a sterling set¬ 
up... 

We had some stressful moments this year for 
sure. It was not a simple process [to get ViI- 
lopoto] and we had some contracts to try and 
fix. It was not easy to just say: “come and ride 
in Europe” and it happens immediately. We 
were fortunate that our partners in Kawasaki, 
Monster Energy and Thor gave their full sup¬ 
port to the project but we had to find the cor¬ 
rect way to make it happen. 

Are you ready for the big amount of attention 
that will surround KRT at each GP? 

Yeah! I think the spotlight will be on us, par¬ 
ticularly as Ryan is racing here only for 2015. 
He will be one of the star attractions, as fans of 
motocross and U.S racing will want to see him. 
We know it will be a big thing to manage but 
we will prepare the structure to allow him to be 
comfortable and the fans to be happy. The first 
test sessions in Europe were already unusual 
for us! Ryan and Tyla posted a picture on their 
social media of us at Plomion and around an 
hour later there were more than a hundred 
people around the track. So we know now how 
to manage a test session! We want to make the 
fans happy but we also have to be focused on 
our job and our work. 

What chance, do you think, is there of Ryan 
staying to go another MXGP year in 2016? 

At this precise moment in time we don’t know. 
We are preparing 2015 and enjoying what we 
are doing. We will see. Ryan’s experience of 
Europe is too short at the moment to see if he 
will stay or not. 




- ELI TOMAC 

KING OF BERCY-LILLE / WINNER GENOVA SX 
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FINALLY TIME FOR KENNY TO BE KING...? 


By Steve Matthes 

F or the first time in supercross since 1982, 
when Honda’s Donnie Hansen was unable 
to defend his title due to injury, the defending 
champion will not be on the line at the first race. 
We all know by now that four-time supercross 
title winner Ryan Villopoto is taking his talents 
to the MXGP series and so with it, the number 
one plate has been vacated. We will have a new 
champion stateside for the first time in four 
years. How exciting! 

So who’s going to take the crown? Looking at 
the points from last year is a bit deceiving as 
Red Bull KTM’s Ryan Dungey finished as the 
runner-up to Villopoto and as a past champion 
you might think he’s primed to win. And he may 
well be...but no matter what the points say, RCH 
Suzuki’s Kenny Roczen and Yoshimura Suzuki’s 
James Stewart were both better than Dungey 
in 2014. And this isn’t to mention that GEICO 
Honda’s Eli Tomac is looking like a new man 
this year, JGR Yamaha’s Justin Barcia has to be 
better and Honda’s Trey Canard ended 2014 on 
a roll. 

What Dungey does have going for him is that 
over seventeen races he is always consistent - 
he’s remarkable for limiting the damage on his 
bad days. And he has teamed up with legendary 
trainer Aldon Baker (also Villopoto and Roczen’s 
trainer) for 2015 to try and capture that winning 
feeling and change some things up. That’s the 
good. The bad is his lack of outright speed (only 
one win last year), a brand new KTM 450SX 
(he’s notoriously fickle about bike set-up) and 
the one thing an athlete can’t fight off- he’s one 
year older. 

In his rookie year of full-time 450 racing Roc¬ 
zen certainly showed that he can play the part 
of the up-and-coming star. He won two races 
and followed up his third place finish in super¬ 


cross with a 450MX title. Indoors a couple of 
bad outings doomed him to that third spot but 
he proved that he’s got the right stuff. “It was 
very hard to keep that intensity over the whole 
series," Roczen said when asked about staying 
fresh for a whole year on the big bike. “Obvious¬ 
ly Ryan [Villopoto], what is it? His fifth or sixth 
year? Next year I know what to expect. I can 
tell myself to peak whenever I want to peak and 
I know it’s the right time. I can coast to some 
point and then peak when I need to and kind of 
bring it back down.” 

The question mark for Kenny will be the switch 
from KTM to the RCH Suzuki machine. Roc¬ 
zen’s rode Suzuki’s forever so it’s not that big 
of a deal for him that it might be for others 
but there’s still some risk here. Kenny’s going 
from an OEM that basically fields an aggressive 
factory team that is taking-over off-road racing 
to one that is trying to turn a profit, is racing a 
bike that hasn’t seen much improvement over 
the years and is still dependent on another crew 
they’re competing against for top parts. 

Roczen, for one, isn’t worried about the new 
bike: “I’ve had very good experience and good 
memories on Suzuki. I’ve always loved being on 
that bike in the previous years,” he says. “Anoth¬ 
er thing was obviously my relationship with Red 
Bull is super big and very important to me. I can 
keep Red Bull there. Everything just fell in place 
very well and that made my decision a little bit 
easier.” 

As far as thinking Roczen made the switch to a 
team that wrote him the biggest cheque that’s 
something the German denies: “Everybody 
knows that if there is a brand out there that has 
money or has more than any other brand out 
there, it’s probably KTM. This was a decision 
that I wanted. They had matched everything but 
I told myself, look, I’m going to listen to my gut 



right now and I’m going to do what I think is 
best and get some new motivation. Then I made 
my decision. It had absolutely nothing to do 
with money.” 

You have to think Stewart (more on him below) 
could be Roczen’s main challenger for the title 
but if Stew races the whole series he’s shown 
that he can’t be counted on week-in and week- 
out. But it is hard to ignore his five wins last 
year. No question, for the tenth year in a row, 
Stewart’s got the biggest question mark around 
him. 

As far as Tomac, well he’s never really trusted 
his Honda 100% and been happy with the bike 
until this past off-season when he bolted on 
some KYB suspension. Like Canard in the moto- 
cross series, Eli’s felt right at home now and has 
been killing it this off-season in the European 
supercross races. He’s in shape and has raced- 
and beaten- Roczen in two different series in his 
career. The question mark is he’s shown a bit of 
a penchant for getting hurt so that’s an obstacle 
for him. 


Roczen’s got speed, he’s in shape and now 
knows all about getting through the long series. 
He’s got to get up to speed on the RCH Suzuki 
and the team also has to adapt to having real 
title pressure. With apologies to past riders like 
Broc Tickle, Josh Hill and Weston Peick, RCH 
hasn’t enjoyed the success that their sponsors 
and pit presence indicate they should. 

Kenny’s trying to become just the second Euro¬ 
pean rider after Jean Michel Bayle to win Amer¬ 
ica’s biggest motorcycle title and I’m saying 
here that he can do it. If he starts slow because 
of the new bike and maybe some pressure, he’s 
got the support staff of people around him and 
the experience of being a World Champion and 
AMA National Champion to get him back on 
course. 



These other riders aren’t going to just roll over 
and give it to Roczen. Kenny’s been on a path 
that should take him to the top and if you look 
at the path of past champions and this should 
be a great season of supercross. One where we 
see a new guard of riders emerge from the long 
shadow of Ryan Villopoto. 


Monster Energy Kawasaki’s Davi Millsaps is 
back after a year off from injury and there is 
always Team Two-Two’s Chad Reed who showed 
that you can turn back time (take that Cher!) 
as he won twice before exiting the series with 
an injury. Add in Trey Canard, Justin Brayton, 
Andrew Short and you have a series that looks 
to be on paper pretty strong. 

Look for Tomac and Dungey to be Roczen’s 
main competitors for the supercross title with 
an outside chance of Barcia. Barcia, a two-time 
250SX champion, is hugely talented and he and 
most people thought his slump last year was 
due to his unrest with the Honda. A switch to 
JGR Yamaha for this year seemed to be some¬ 
thing that could get him back to the front but in 
two off-season races, Tomac was easily better 
than him. It’s dangerous to draw conclusions on 
these races but it hasn’t been a positive start 
for Barcia and JGR. His early season rounds are 
going to very key for him. 


There’s no doubt that Yoshimura Suzuki’s James 
Stewart could be one of the guys to take the 
title in 2015. The problem is - as off deadline 
time - no one has any idea if Stewart will be 
punished for his positive test at the 2014 Seattle 
SX round by WADA (World Anti-Drug Admin¬ 
istration). He had a hearing in early November 
and although he now has a TUE (Therapeutic 
Use Exemption) for whatever he tested positive 
for (believed to be Adderall which is prescribed 
for attention deficit disorder) he didn’t have a 
TUE in Seattle. Looking at other cases of other 
athletes in different sports it seems that most 
of them end up with a suspension of some sort 
but it’s early December and there hasn’t been 
anything released by the FIM (which governs 
the supercross series). The longer this goes, 
the more likely Stewart will escape any sort of 
punishment which will make many people in the 
paddock angry and shaking their heads at the 
lack of action by the FIM and WADA. As usual 
with Stewart, things are in flux. Stay tuned. 



SUPERBIKE 






ANOTHER MEMORABLE WORLD SUPERBIKE CHAMPIONSHIP 
WITNESSED STRUGGLES ON THE TRACK AND OFF. GRAEME 


BROWN WAS THERE TO CAPTURE MOST OF IT AND SENT OVER 



Game time. The lights were firmly on Tom Sykes 
at Losail for the Championship closer. It would 
not be the conclusion to the season that the 13 
number one wanted or expected... 


A CLUTCH OF HIS PREFERRED V SUALS FROM 2014 


All photos by Graeme Brown www.geebeeimages.com 



























Playing field. Go left a bit and you’ll find the MXGP 
layout. There is a eerie beauty to Losail around the 
time that day turns to dusk and engines start to be 
warmed. Qatar is all about racing at night and the 
novelty that comes with having all the fastest motor¬ 
cycle athletes - on road and off - bathed in light... 









Davide Giugliano shifts his way around the works 
Duke at Portimao where he scored his best finish of 
the season with a second place in the second race. 
The 25 year old will have another term as part of the 
factory set-up in 2015 but will have to do better than 
his two podium results of 14 to keep the saddle 





SBK 


The weather gets all righteous for eventual 
champion Sylvain Guintoli at Magny Cours and 
his home event. The Frenchman went 1-2 here 
for two of the eight podium finishes in a row he 
notched on the way to the title. Of that impres¬ 
sive run Guintoli did not classify out of the top 
two; championship form when it counted 

































Johnny Rea barrels the Honda at Imola but sees 
nothing but green ahead. The ‘red’ stalwart was 
invincible in Italy for one of the most dominant 
performances of the season. This was round 
four and he’d only win one more race in ‘14 












Phillip Island at the right time of year...Australia 
kicked off SBK 2014 and was home to Eugene Lav- 
erty’s sole victory of the season. Guintoli was also a 
winner but Tom Sykes - pictured - seemed to be one 
of the many chasing a spot in the shade. The Champ 
managed a best result of third on the day 
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Davies in the shade. A year of adjustment to 
the Ducati for the former World Supersport 
Champion who beat his team-mate in the 
standings to end 14 in sixth spot but must have 
been hoping for more than just four trophies. A 
2-2 at Imola was the undoubted highlight 



SBK in a hurry. The series alters in terms of rules 
and a closer production base to streetbikes for 2015 
in what will be the twenty-eighth World Superbike 
Championship. How the parity between the manufac¬ 
turers develops will be one of the main talking points. 
Honda - pictured here at Qatar again - will have the 
number one plate when it all starts once more in Aus¬ 
tralia on February 22nd. www.worldsbk.com 























































































READY TO RACE 

»Always ride carefully and observe the applicable road traffic regulations! ^ WWW. KtlTI. C 0ITI 

» Always wear appropriate protective clothing and never ride without a helmet! 


> 



Bring racetrack style to the streets. With its clean lines, the new KTM RC 390 
shows clearly how much performance it has to offer. Its muscular and agile 
attitude is designed for attack. Fully faired, it exploits every aerodynamic advantage. 
The KTM RC 390 is high-tech packed into a hot design with perfect workmanship. 


» Water-cooled 373.2 cc DOHC engine 
| 44 hp (32 kW) of power/35 Nm max. torque 
1 Extremely sporty power-to-weight ratio 
» Aerodynamically optimum fairing 


INCLUDING 

STANDARD 


»AII illustrated riding scenes were performed without exception by professionals on closed roads! 
»MAKE NO ATTEMPT TO EMULATE THE RIDING SCENES SHOWN! 


Racing geometry 


ABS 



The illustrated vehicles may vary in selected details from the production models and some illustrations feature optional equipment available at additional cost. Photos: R. Schedl, H. Mitterbauer www.kiska.com 
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FRESH START... 

By Graeme Brown 


I t seems to be the way now that the dust is not 
allowed to settle on one season before every¬ 
one gets stuck into testing for the following year. 

I think this is partly to do with the ban on testing 
in December and January, so everyone rushes to 
get as many laps on the board before having an 
enforced break. The Superbike Championship is 
no exception. 

Whilst the MotoGP boys are back testing on 
Monday after the race in Valencia without let¬ 
ting the champagne dry on their leathers - quite 
literally in some cases from my previous experi¬ 
ence but the less said about that the better - 
the Superbike teams this year had the grace of 
having to wait for all the kit to return from Qatar 
before they could get back on track. 

First out of the traps was one of my own clients, 
Kawasaki, along with Ducati, at the Motorland 
circuit in Aragon. There was still a bittersweet 
vibe in the Kawasaki pit box with Sykes had 
been pipped at the post but David Salom having 
won the one-time-only EVO class. Everyone had 
their best smiles on however as a select group 
of journalists got to test both the winning EVO 
class bike along with Sykes’ full spec Superbike. 
Unfortunately the first group on Monday morn¬ 
ing were met with cold temperatures and a hor¬ 
rible persistent light rain. 

That has to be the bravest, most nerve wracking 
situation in motorcycle racing - as a journalist, 
being give the keys to one of the fastest produc¬ 
tion races bike on the planet and lapping a track 
you have only ever spectated at. Squeaky bum 
or what! Thankfully everyone stayed upright 
and most seemed to have gained a reasonable 
experience from the day. 

The most amount of media interest from the 
WSBK tests surrounded Jonathan Rea’s first 


couple of rides on the Kawasaki. The Northern 
Irishman has certainly settled in to his new 
berth really quickly forming a good bond with 
his mechanics and the team right from the off. 

The interesting point for me was how every¬ 
one was adapting to the new regulations. The 
Ducati’s are certainly fastest at the moment but 
speculation is that they have taken advantage of 
the new homologation rules by using the 1299 
Panigale R iteration of the bike. Most other 
teams seemed to be starting from scratch with 
standard engine parts and single gearbox op¬ 
tion. It would appear from the final test at Jerez 
that the other teams that have been on track, 
Honda, Kawasaki, Aprilia, BMW, are taking the 
approach highlighted on Jonathan Rea’s dash¬ 
board: Step by Step. The concern is that they 
need to find out how hard they can rev and thus 
stress the engine and still maintain the levels of 
reliability they will need for next year. I am sure 
by the time we get to Phillip Island in February 
the times will be as close as they were this year 
if not closer. 

For me it is now time to put the cameras away 
for a month or so...but there is no real rest in 
the workflow. Now is the time to get some of 
my kit serviced and also to catch up on all the 
year’s end paperwork: book hotels and travel; 
prepare proposals and contracts and put eve¬ 
rything in place for 2015. It is at this time that I 
realize I have one of the best jobs in the world 
and whilst it is great to be at home, by the time 
January comes round I will be itching to get out 
of the office and back trackside with my cam¬ 
eras. 

Whatever you do, wherever you do it and who¬ 
ever you do it with, make sure you have a won¬ 
derful festive season and we will all meet in the 
paddock in 2015. 





INDIAN CONTINUE TO BLOW SMOKE OVER THE 
HARLEY CAMP AND ROLAND WAS LET LOOSE WITH 
TWO OF THE LATEST MODELS AS A RESULT OF THE 
BRAND'S RE-EMERGENCE TO THROW A SCALP 
INTO THE RING FOR THE CRUISER TITLE FIGHT 







INDIAN SCOUT & ROADMASTER 
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INDIAN SCOUT & ROADMASTER 



Indian’s recent rebirth is one of the most sig¬ 
nificant events in recent motorcycling — right 
up there with the revivals of Triumph and MV 
Agusta in the Nineties. The reputation of the 
famous old American marque — founded two 
years before Harley-Davidson, in 1901, and a 
bitter rival until its factory closed in 1953 — 
had suffered with numerous legal battles and 
failed relaunches. Then it was bought by Pola¬ 
ris, the snowmobile giant and parent company 
of the Victory bike firm, who took just two 
years to develop a range of three V-twins that 
was unveiled last year. 

Those bikes — the Chief cruiser, Chief Vintage 
with screen and leather panniers, and Chieftain 
“bagger” with half-fairing and hard panniers — 
are closely related and powered by the same 
1811cc V-twin engine. Now Indian has added a 
fourth model, the fully equipped Roadmaster 
tourer, as well as launching an all-new smaller 


bike, the Scout, powered by an 1133cc, liquid- 
cooled V-twin engine. 

Indian are calling the Scout an ‘entry level’ 
model, which with a power output of lOObhp 
it won’t be for most people outside the States. 
But it’s smaller and sportier than the Chief, 
albeit still more of a cruiser than a naked road¬ 
ster. Its engine is a dohc, eight-valve unit that 
revs much higher than the Chief’s softly tuned 
pushrod motor. 
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TEST 


The Scout has plenty of retro style, especially 
in the way its cast aluminium frame and diago¬ 
nally mounted twin shocks combine with the 
forks and fuel tank to give a look reminiscent 
of the rigid-framed original Scout. It’s long and 
low, with an attractive brown leather saddle 
that is just 673mm high. Other neat details 
include a chromed air filter cover stamped 
1901 and an ignition key shaped like an Indian 
warrior’s head-dress. 


At 246kg dry the Scout is no lightweight but 
it accelerates hard, has a top speed of over 
120mph and feels very lively, partly due to the 
exposed riding position dictated by the wide, 
slightly raised one-piece handlebar. Above 
5000rpm some vibration comes through the 
saddle and forward-set footrests. But at 70mph 
the Indian is revving at just 3500rpm in top 
gear, and it cruises with a pleasantly long- 
legged feel. 

Handling’s good too, with fairly light steering 
although the forks are kicked out in cruiser 
style. When ridden hard the Scout can feel 
slightly vague but it works well enough to be 
fun on a twisty road. Ride quality is fine, espe¬ 
cially for a bike that has very little rear wheel 
travel. The ABS-equipped brake system gives 
respectable stopping power, too, despite the 
modest specification of single disc at front and 
rear. 


The Scout is also reasonably practical. Its 
saddle seems comfortable; the 12.5-litre tank 
is hardly generous but good for a range of 
over 120 miles. Accessories include a touring- 
friendly quickly detachable screen and leather 
panniers. The Scout costs slightly more than 
Harley’s Sportster 1200, its intended target 
(it’s £10,399 in the UK) but it’s more powerful 
and sophisticated, and good enough to be¬ 
come a genuine rival. 
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Meanwhile Indian is also attacking its old foe 
at the opposite end of the American V-twin 
market, with the Roadmaster. Like the Scout 
it’s named after an old Indian model, in this 
case a luxurious V-twin built from 1947. But 
this modern version, essentially a more com¬ 
prehensively equipped version of the Chieftain, 
comes with a level of comfort and features that 
riders of the old model can hardly have imag¬ 
ined. 

The Roadmaster shares the Chieftain’s 1811cc, 
49-degree V-twin engine, and its aluminium 
frame and suspension. It has the same top-half 
fairing, panniers and traditional big front fend¬ 
er, though the fairing gets a new and brighter 
multi-LED headlight. New features include fair¬ 
ing lowers, a quickly detachable top-box and a 
slightly wider, thicker, better padded seat. 
Indian’s Thunder Stroke 111 (its capacity in 
cubic inches) is a wonderfully strong and char¬ 
acterful powerplant, and gives the big bike the 
ability to cruise at speed feeling utterly effort¬ 
less. Touring ability is boosted by an efficient 
cruise control and a powerful 200W sound 
system with a USB socket in one of the gener¬ 
ously sized panniers. The redesigned, electron¬ 
ically adjustable screen works so well that the 
audio is useable at 70mph. 

Handling is also well up to standard, thanks to 
the rigid aluminium frame and well damped 
suspension, which gave good control despite 
being soft enough for a comfortable ride. This 
is a giant tourer that is agile enough to be fun, 
not frightening, on a twisty road. It also stops 
hard, without needing to lift your right boot off 
the footboard to use the rear brake, as is often 
the case on American style tourers. 

The Roadmaster is so luxurious and thought¬ 
fully designed that even the pillion gets foot¬ 
boards that are adjustable for height and an¬ 
gle, along with a backrest built into the roomy 
and easily opened top-box. It’s far from cheap 
(from £21,999 to £22,799 in the UK, depend¬ 
ing on colour), but it’s one mighty impressive 
American touring bike. And further proof that 
Indian are very much back in business. 





Shown: 2015 Atlas Air - Hi-Viz 




More Surface area 

touching the body vs. the competition. 


25 % 10 ° 

Lighter More possible vision 

than the competition. *vs previous model. Increase may vary. 


599 / 1.3 

Grams Pounds 



atlasbrace.com/atlas-air 







0Air 

See what you can do. 
When you can see everything. 

All new for 2015. 





ATLAS 

Not exactly a stocking-filler but perhaps one 
of the most essential gifts you could get for 
the rider in the family. Atlas have released 
their ‘Air’ neck brace which they claim is the 
best they have ever created. Sleek and com¬ 
ing in at a mere 599g (1.3lbs) the advantage 
in terms of fit and comfort is evident. The Air 
also has a new design and in five shades that 
we have placed on these pages. The over¬ 
all height of the product has been reduced 
but the surface area on the body has been 
increased and Atlas claim 27% more than 
the competition sits on the upper torso and 
distributes force. More technical details in¬ 
clude: Redesigned body hugging frame shape 
to reduce brace movement and improve fit/ 
range of motion, simplified Easy Open re¬ 
lease system, stronger and stiffer long travel 
front suspension, back supports that appear 
smaller but increase surface area, all new 
reversible Smart Mounts with multi-angle ad¬ 
justment, lighter and tougher padding mate¬ 
rial in vibrant new colours, and a redesigned 
innovative tether that eliminates the need for 
multiple tools. 

Expect a cost of around 300 dollars and 
no word of when it might ship to European 
shores. 



www.atlasbrace.com/atlas-air/ 
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ALPINESTARS 

OTOR’s riding gear of choice this year. 
Alpinestars Techstar is the ideal mix 
of high-performance material, fit and 
design as well as cool looking colour 
schemes. 

The pants will cost 179.95 euros/149.99 
pounds, the jersey at 49.95/44.99 
pounds (with the vented version at the 
same price) and the gloves slightly 
cheaper. Along with a pair of TechlO 
boots then you’ll be hard pushed to 
find a better neck-to-toe line-up. ‘AS’ 
have overhauled their website of late 
so have a look at the rest of the range 
and some of the other designs (Red/ 
White is our preferred). 

www.alpinestars.com 










‘On-track Off-road’ is a free, bi-weekly publication for the screen focus¬ 
sed on bringing the latest perspectives on events, blogs and some of the 
very finest photography from the three worlds of the FIM Motocross World 
Championship, the AMA Motocross and Supercross series’ and MotoGP. 
’On-track Off-road’ will be published online at www.ontrackoffroad.com 
every other Tuesday. To receive an email notification that a new issue avai¬ 
lable with a brief description of each edition’s contents simply enter an 
address in the box provided on the homepage. All email addresses will be 
kept strictly confidential and only used for purposes connected with OTOR. 

Adam Wheeler Editor and FIM MXGP correspondent 

Ray Archer Photographer 

Steve Matthes AMA MX and SX correspondent 

Martin Heath MotoGP Photographer www.martinheathphoto.com 

Simon Cudby Photographer 

Matthew Roberts Television Presenter and WSB correspondent 
Gavin Emmett TV commentator/Presenter and MotoGP Reporter 

Nuria Garcia Cover Design 
Gabi Alvarez Web developer 

Thanks to: www.mototribu.com 
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Cover shot: Powerplant Choppers by Ray Archer 

This publication took a lot of time and effort to put together so please respect it! Nothing in 
this publication can be reproduced in whole or part without the written permission of the edi¬ 
torial team. For more information please visit www.ontrackoffroad.com and click ‘Contact us’. 



